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Savings Deposits 


A recent report by W. E. Albig of the savings division 
of the American Bankers Association shows that the total 
of savings on deposit in banks in the United States was 
$24,281 ,346,000 on June 30, 1932, a drop of $3,925,898,- 
000 from the figure for the same date in 1931. The num- 
ber of savings accounts had decreased by 7,047,340, from 
51,399,446 to 44,352,106, although the population had in- 
creased by 752,400. The high point in the number of 
savings accounts (53,188,348) was reached in 1928. The 
decline of over 8,800,000 from that number to 44,352,106 
in June, 1932, occurred in spite of a population increase 
of 4,809,000 between 1928 and 1932. 

The decrease in savings deposits has been due not only 
to the exhaustion of savings caused by the depression and 
unemployment but also to the failure of banks, to the 
increase in hoarding and to the transfer of funds to postal 
savings accounts. However, per capita saving is still 
$33 greater than in 1922 and $106 greater than in 1912. 

Although there has been a decline in the country as a 
whole, deposits in the savings banks of New York State 
increased by $125,615,000 during the year ending June 
30, 1932, reaching a total of $5,286,973,000. The number 
of depositors increased by 185,881, to a total of 5,867,718. 
However, the number of savings accounts in all banks 
of New York State declined hy 231,049, to a total of 
9,428,294. 

The Commissary System 


Since publication in the [NrorMATION SERVICE on May 
21, 1932, of an item on the commissary system of feeding 
the unemployed, Joanna C. Colcord of the Russell Sage 
Foundation has collected data on the experience of a 
number of cities with this form of relief.* The assump- 
tion underlying it is that it must be cheaper because of 
the difference between wholesale and retail costs. The 
advocates of the commissary system also state: (1) that 
“it permits complete control of the expenditure of the 
food-dollar of the unemployed ;” (2) that “it prevents 
abuse and the furnishing of non-essentials by private 
dealers ;” (3) that “it affords a better balanced dietary 
than the unemployed would purchase for themselves.” 

The objections to the system are: 


“(1) The commissary system as usually set up forces 
the unemployed to make public parade of their needs, by 
applying at one spot where only relief recipients congre- 
gate and departing laden with food. It directly under- 
mines the morale and self-respect of the ‘new poor.’ 


* The Commissary System. Issued by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion (New York). Reprinted from the Family, November, 1932. 


‘*(2) On the other hand, it stimulates applications from 
people who might otherwise struggle along unaided. The 
concrete display of actual goods which can be obtained 
and borne away may break down the last barrier of 
resistance to appealing for aid. It thus increases the 
volume of relief appeals. 


“(3) It interferes with the normal trade of the com- 
munity, and attracts away from dealers customers to 
whom they have extended credit, thus plunging inde- 
pendent tradespeople further into the depression. 

“(4) By means of the standardized food order, it limits 
the opportunity of families to exercise normal and whole- 
some choice of dietary, and substitutes items to which 
they are not accustomed and often do not know how to 
prepare palatably.” 

Miss Colcord points out that “these two lines of argu- 
ment pass by each other altogether.” Furthermore the 
objections fail to answer the question whether the com- 
missary system will make money go farther. The Tem- 
porary Emergency Relief Administration of New York 
State said in June, 1932, that “a commissary system can 
be made economical only if it provides a ration which 
includes too few perishable foods and has little variety. 
A cost accounting study of the Yonkers municipal food 
store which supplies an adequate and varied food order 
shows that the cost is practically the same as if the 
food were purchased at a chain store.” 

The New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration said 
in August that figures recently compiled by that office 
show that “the net cost of food in commissary towns is 
but 3 per cent less than in store order municipalities and 
this 3 per cent is more than offset by the added personnel 
necessary to operate the commissary, by spoilage, waste, 
and interest on capital funds. It is almost impossible 
to provide adequate supplies of fresh meats and fresh 
vegetables without expensive equipment nowhere found 
in New Jersey. This, plus the fact that the commissary 
system is destructive of the clients’ initiative and hurtful 
to trade in the community, has caused seven towns where 
the commissary system has been in vogue to change to 
the store order system. Furthermore, the labor and effort 
required to establish and operate a commissary scarcely 
commend this method as an emergency measure.” 


A study by the New Jersey Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration of comparative costs showed “only a three 
per cent variation in the actual cost of food” under the 
two plans. A change from the commissary plan to the 
store-order system increased the average weekly cost per 
family from $4.45 to $4.58, or 2.9 per cent in one city, 
and in another from $4.47 to $4.56, or about 2 per cent. 
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On the other hand, in one city the reverse, a change from 
the store-order system to the commissary plan, increased 
costs from $4.20 to $4.52, or 7.6 per cent. In all of these 
cities there was “no change in the general amount or 
quality of the food supplied.” 

After four months of operation of the Leavell (com- 
missary) Plan in Tulsa, Oklahoma, Miss Colcord reports, 
“the Council of Social Agencies presented to the Com- 
munity Fund recommendations for changes in manage- 
ment and operation to meet a large number of complaints 
on the part of the social agencies and their clients. 

“At present, the sponsor of the plan is no longer con- 
nected with it, the commissary has been decentralized 
in order to obviate the collecting at one spot of relief 
recipients, and the standardized food order has been aban- 
doned in favor of a more flexible plan which the social 
worker works out with the individual family.” 

In Grand Rapids, which has a scrip-commissary sys- 
tem, a committee of 100 prominent citizens has recom- 
mended the abolition of scrip and the city store, the re- 
organization of the city social service, the establishment 
of a new employment office, the placing of the care of 
dependent men under the supervision of social service, 
the provision of cash work as far as possible, the store- 
order system, the appointment of a full-time assistant 
of public welfare, the buying of drugs and medical sup- 
plies on competitive bids, and the establishment of a 
system of block or group nursing. 

Whether or not to establish a commissary system 1s 
an issue in many communities. In Syracuse a committee 
concluded that “if rent, equipment, and necessary oper- 
ating expenses such as trucks were paid for, and the 
proper allowance made for loss in distribution, the cost 
of providing food would amount to about 12 per cent over 
the wholesale food price which is all that commissary 
accounts usually show on the debit side. An agreement 
was therefore reached with local grocers in Syracuse to 
furnish standard package orders at the current wholesale 
price plus 12 per cent, and this has resulted in_satis- 
factory savings on the city’s relief bill” In Racine, 
Wisconsin, a similar arrangement has been worked out 
with local retailers. When faced with the prospect that 
a commissary will be established, retailers conclude that 
it is “good business” to meet the prices of the commissary. 
In many cases “dealers would rather forego some profits 
now, than lose custom which they may never get back.” 


Essentials of Farm Relief 


Speaking at a luncheon held at the Bankers’ Club in 
New York on November 23, Henry A. Wallace, editor 
of IVallace’s Farmer, presented what he regards as the 
essentials of a plan for working out a better balance be- 
tween agriculture and urban industry. Mr. Wallace 
believes the situation in agriculture to be worse than 
in industry, because there is relatively greater competi- 
tion and agriculture does not have the advantages of 
operation which the corporation provides. Furthermore, 
the foreign situation has reacted particularly unfavorably 
upon agriculture in the United States. Mr. Wallace 
thinks that when the United States became a creditor 
nation agriculture was more seriously affected than any 
other part of our national life because large foreign 
markets were lost in the process. The drastic decline in 
foreign loans since 1929 has further operated to contract 
export markets for agricultural products. 

Today, Mr. Wallace states, farm products will buy only 
half the normal amount of industrial products because 


their price level has fallen much lower than that of com- 
modities which farmers purchase. Obviously, “rugged 
individualism” is an inadequate philosophy in the present 
situation. We must “expand foreign purchasing power 
by appropriate tariff policies, lending policies and debt 
policies, or reduce greatly our agricultural output.” 

Until such time as different foreign policies can be 
worked out, Mr. Wallace would favor some form oi 
“domestic price adjustment plan” or “voluntary domestic 
allotment plan” such as would make possible a higher 
price level for domestic farm products. There must be 
a higher price level if farm taxes, interest and debts are 
to be paid. Some form of social control is needed, he 
insists, and an adjustment should be made “without the 
curse of hatreds and trade stagnation provoked by nation- 
alistic tariffs and international debt” policies. 


Salary Reductions, Dismissals and College Finances 


The financial difficulties of colleges and universities 
during the depression have forced a reconsideration of 
fiscal policies and methods. Many institutions have faced 
the choice of reducing administrative and maintenance 
expenses or cutting salaries. 1n some cases the question 
whether the maintenance of professors’ salaries should 
be effected through lowering the salaries of all instructors, 
dismissing some, or abstaining from adding others who 
are needed has become a distinct issue. Furthermore, 
there is pressing need for new means of income produc- 
tion and wiser administration of available funds. 


SALARY REDUCTIONS 


A statement on the current economic condition ot col- 
lege and university teachers made in May, 1932, by the 
American Association of University Professors showed 
that of 61 institutions reporting, in 20 salaries had been 
cut, and in nine reductions were expected in the near 
future. In 32 institutions no salary cuts were con- 
templated. “In a substantial portion of the cases where 
reductions have been necessary, they are temporary and 
do not affect the basic salary scale. In some cases they 
take the form of a reduction to be made for one year 
at a time. In one or two instances, the institution has 
agreed to pay back at the end of the fiscal year as large 
a proportion of the reduction as its finances permit.” 

In answer to a questionnaire sent out by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges in June, 1932, to 159 colleges 
in 38 states, it was reported that 110 had eliminated cer- 
tain miscellaneous expenses not directly concerned with 
instruction, 113 had reduced the cost of maintaining and 
operating buildings and grounds, 81 had increased the 
teaching load by not making appointments to vacancies, 
29 had omitted renewal of certain annual appointments, 
68 had rearranged courses by enlarging classes or giving 
work in alternate years or semesters, seven had substi- 
tuted demonstrative lectures for individual laboratory 
experiments in large courses, 61 had postponed the pur- 
chase of library books, 19 had reduced extension and 
correspondence work, 16 had reduced or eliminated extra 
pay for summer sessions, 19 had reduced expenditures 
for research, 42 had reduced or eliminated appropriations 
for publication, 80 had reduced expenditures for travel, 
78 had reduced clerical help and office expense, 57 had 
reduced expenditures for publicity bureaus and for uni- 
versity press publications, 92 were undertaking no new 


' Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 
May, 1932. 
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building except where special funds were provided, 37 
were postponing or denying all leaves of absence with pay, 
and 43 had reduced salaries.* 

The General Education Board found that the average 
salary for full professors in the year 1926-27 was 
$4,620 in the so-called “Class \” group of men’s and 
co-educational schools ; in “Class * $3,355; and in “Class 
C” $2.726. In terms of purchasing power salaries had 
changed between the year 1914-15 and the year 1926-27, 
as indicated in the following table: 


“Class A” “ClassB” “Class C” 
group group group 
Professors —S percent +8 per cent 0 per cent 


Associate Professors 
Assistant Protessors 
Instructors 


Opercent -+1l percent —4 percent 
—I3 percent percent -+1 per cent 
+16 percent -+2l percent -+7 percent 


The American .\ssociation of University Professors 
points out that “during this period the per capita national 
income rose approximately 25 per cent but the purchasing 
power of university salaries for positions above the grade 
of instructor remained substantially unchanged.“ In 
1931-32 the report of the United States Office of [duca- 
tion on state universities and colleges found that in only 
ten of 87 institutions was the “most usual” salary for a 
full professor $5,000 or more. In 42 institutions the 
most usual salary for full professors was below $4,000. 


DISMISSALS 


Its Committee on the Economic Condition of the Pro- 
fession reported to the association in May that “more 
serious than the reduction of salaries is likely to be the 
reduction in staffs. Although many administrations are 
making heroic efforts to avoid cutting staffs, some insti- 
tutions have adopted the policy of dropping men on short 
tenure (one- or two-year appointments), if necessary, in 
order to preserve salaries and there is a very general 
policy of not filling vacancies. The different conditions 
which exist at different institutions make it dangerous 
to generalize dogmatically, but clearly it is not fair to 
sacrifice the positions of the younger and the lowest-paid 
members of faculties in order to preserve the salaries of 
the older. If a sacrifice is necessary, it should be shared, 
as a general rule, by the entire faculty.”* This would 
be in keeping with the practice oi engineers, architects, 
and other professional groups, as well as that of many 
trade unions, who are making substantial sacrifices to 
help their unemployed members. 

The association cites returns irom 38 institutions 
“which show the prospective changes in faculty employ- 
ment” between this year and next as follows: 


1931-1932 1932-1933 
Associate . 707 705 
Part-time 878 783 


“Although the total drop in employment is only 3.2 
per cent, it will be observed that the drop is much greater 
among the instructors and the part-time assistants. In 
fact, these two classes account for practically the entire 


2 Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, November, 
1932, p. 261. 

* Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 
May, 1932, p. 402. 
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shrinkage in employment. Of the total loss of 211 places, 
191 are instructors or part-time assistants. In view of 
the fact that about 2,000 students will receive the doc- 
torate this year it is evident that we are faced with a 
serious unemployment problem among the younger men.” 


CoLLEGE FINANCES 


Many causes other than the depression contribute to 
the present financial condition of colleges and universities. 
It is estimated that well over $300,000,000 was given to 
these institutions in 1930.5 John H. MacCracken, asso- 
ciate director of the American Council on Education, 
reports that “the returns received in April, 1932. from 
168 institutions, to the questionnaire sent out by the 
American Council on Education to the 250 colleges and 
universities which are institutional members of the Coun- 
cil, indicated that the 168 institutions will have $9,000,000 
less to spend in 1932-33 than they did in 1930-31."" It 
is estimated that the total investment in the physical plants 
of universities, colleges and professional schools is $1,664,- 
960,723 and that they have productive funds of $1,150.- 
112,252.7 It is suggested by Mark M. Jones, consulting 
economist, that “if we take our 1,600 institutions of higher 
learning and consider the capital they now control, plus 
the proportion of the national income they consume, it is 
by no means clear that a disproportionate amount of our 
national investment is not tied up in so-called higher 
education. Whether we need to have so many separate 
institutions in particular is a question. Whether each 
needs to have such an elaborate investment as it either 
now commands or is striving to secure seems an equally 
fair question.”’® 

In some parts of the country these institutions have 
invested heavily in farm mortgages. Many of these 
mortgages have not only decreased in value but the in- 
ability of mortgagors to pay interest has cut off income, 
and in many cases the institutions have acquired farms 
which they have no facilities for operating and which 
they cannot sell at prices approximating the amounts 
loaned. Obviously diversified investment is quite as im- 
portant for educational institutions as for any other. 

One large Eastern university whose notes were held 
by many different organizations and individuals at vary- 
ing rates of interest discovered that when all these debts 
were consolidated into a single mortgage with the uni- 
versity buildings as a basis of security a saving in interest 
charges of about $100,000 a year was made. This was 
equivalent to the income of an added endowment of about 
$2,000,000.° 

Some colleges are suffering a loss of about one-third 
of normal gross income through vacancies in their dormi- 
tories. In some the dining-halls are operating at less 
than half capacity. In some cases the losses from inter- 
collegiate athletics run into thousands of dollars a year 
and sometimes the ultimate responsibility for accumulated 
athletic deficits must be assumed by the colleges at the 
expense of educational activities. 


It costs colleges and universities from $200 to $600 
more a year to educate each student than the student 
pays in tuition. Dr. MacCracken maintains that as a 
general principle the “fees paid by the students should 


° Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, November, 
1932, p. 388 

8 Ibid., p. 355. 

7 Ibid., p. 384. 

8 [bid., p. 352. 

9 Ibid., p. 374. 
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be equal in amount to the salaries paid to members of the 
faculty actually engaged in teaching ; and conversely, that 
salaries paid to the members of the faculty actually en- 
gaged in teaching should at least be equal to the fees 
paid by the students.” Furthermore, “a conscious effort 
should be made to secure a larger share of the total 
expenditures of the student body for the maintenance 
of the institution and of education proper. When it is 
proposed to increase tuition fees, consideration is gen- 
erally given to the ratio of the increase to the existing 
fee, and the ability of the student to stand the increase 
cost gauged thereby. A fairer way would be to collect 
statistics showing the total expenditures of students year 
by year. It will then be seen that the tuition is a minor 
part of the total expenditure. At the large institutions 
the amounts paid for special tutoring are often in excess 
of the total amounts paid the institution.”'° 


‘ProporTION SPENT FOR INSTRUCTION 


A study of teachers’ salaries in certain endowed col- 
leges and universities in the United States made by 
Trevor Arnett in 1921 showed that they formed but 47 
per cent of the total budget expenditures of the institu- 
tions. A study"! of 193 independent colleges of liberal 
arts made by Henry G. Badger in 1929-30 showed that 
the cost of resident instruction ranged from 30.2 per 
cent to 32.7 per cent of all expenditures (including capital 
outlay for new buildings and equipment) and ranged 
from 35.1 per cent to 43.2 per cent of all current expendi- 
tures (including administration, resident instruction, 
library, research, maintenance of plant). These per- 
centages increased with the size of the student body. 
The salaries of the presidents of these institutions ranged 
from $2,600 to $15,000 plus perquisites, the latter amount- 
ing to a little over $1,900 in one case. The middle 50 
per cent received between $4,375 and $7,250. Deans’ 
salaries ranged from $1,620 to $6,700, with the middle 
50 per cent between $2,898 and $4,037; those of full 
professors from $1,350 to $6,000, the middle 50 per cent 
between $2,482 and $3,400; associate professors from 
$1,400 to $4,600, the middle 50 per cent between $2,242 
and $3,013; assistant professors from $1,200 to $3,800, 
the middle 50 per cent between $2,040 and $2,643; and 
instructors from $1,000 to $2,600, the middle 50 per cent 
between $1,655 and $2,081. 

Not only are these data interesting as an indication 
of the demarcation of classes in academic life according 
to rank and salaries, but they portray the fact that the 
great bulk of the work of instruction is poorly com- 
pensated. Furthermore, the increase in the numbers of 
students attending the higher educational institutions has 
entailed an increasing amount of work for the teachers. 
In other words, the staff has not been increased in many 
cases proportionately to the growth of the student body. 
And, in general, it has been easier to get money to ex- 
pend on buildings and equipment than on_ teachers’ 
salaries. 

REVENUES 


The principal sources of revenue jor colleges and uni- 
versities are gifts and bequests from individuals; gifts 
from churches, funds and foundations; taxation; income 
from endowments, including rents and other revenue from 


10 [bid., pp. 357-9. 
11 Jbid., p. 433 ff. 


property owned or business conducted; and fees from 
students. During the last three years some institu- 
tions have been able to increase the number of contribu- 
tors although the amount of money received has de- 
creased. The effectiveness of financial “drives” has 
waned and new methods of fund-raising are being de- 
vised. Extensive publicity campaigns regarding the work 
and needs of the institutions have been found necessary. 
Economies effected must be reported. Five- or ten-year 
financing programs are being carried out, including system- 
atic planning for the cultivation of new friends. “In 
short, fund raising today requires intelligent, sympathetic 
and skilled direction, truthful, engaging and convincing 
interpretation, sound and economic business operation.” ™* 


“Life Without Privilege” 


Antioch Notes, November 15, 1932, contain the fol- 
lowing: 

“How would life be without privilege? Great men 
would have great tools: power, money, influence, con- 
veniences. Small men would have small but appropriate 
tools. Genius would have necessary leisure and freedom. 

“Beyond supplying tools and maintaining well-being 
necessary and appropriate for wholesome living and 
effective service, possession of wealth or power would not 
be turned to private benefit, but would be held in trust 
for society as a whole. Men would not consume resources 
simply because they had inherited or had seized them. 
Surplus resources would be available for improving the 
common lot, and for seeking out ability and worth where- 
ever they might appear and giving them opportunity for 
development. ... 

“Privilege has been so deeply rooted in law and custom, 
and so commonly recognized and approved, that effort to 
achieve a position of privilege is often considered as Jaud- 
able. Higher education constantly faces this issue. 
Where educational resources have been provided to enable 
young men and women to enter into their cultural inheri- 
tance and prepare to meet their responsibilities, those re- 
sources have sometimes been used in a deliberate effort to 
escape into a privileged class. Locate the most ruthless 
exploiters in America, and many of them will be found to 
be alumni of our colleges and universities.” 


Combining Art, Agriculture and Industry 


A plan for cooperative work and living has been put 
into effect by Frank Lloyd Wright, the well-known archi- 
tect, at Spring Green near Madison, Wisconsin. Thirty- 
four young men and women are now at Mr. Wright's 
home where the project is temporarily housed. 

The participants will engage in the production of food 
and of marketable articles such as furniture, textiles, 
metal work, designs, drawings, etc. “There will be three 
hours a day of work next to the land and five in the shops 
as part of the program of placing the machine in proper 
relation with society and art... . The working year will 
be divided to provide a holiday of six weeks for each 
worker, to be arranged as the work may permit.” All pro- 
duction will be the property of the school and the pro- 
ceeds from exhibitions or sales will be divided among the 
students. The project is known as the Taliesin Fellowship 
and is named after Mr. Wright’s home. (New York 
Times, November 6, 1932.) 


12 Ibid., p. 386. 
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